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DWARFS. 

What subject is there over which brooding and prolific fancy 
has not thrown its colours ? Its ideal creations are of all 
kinds. Now it magnifies, and now it dwarfs the ordinary pro- 
portions of things. Always exaggerating realities, it makes 
them either very small, or very large ; very bright, or very 
dark. And extending its transmuting wand over human 
beings as well as over inanimate subjects, it evokes a giant or 
a dwarf. Poetry, fancy's tongue, even in her earliest words, 
fabled of diminutive races of men, partly in sport and partly in 
scorn. Homer, amidst his gods and heroes, condescended to 
speak of the legendary conflicts of the pigmies with the 
cranes : — 

Thus by their leader's care each martial hand 
Moves into ranks, and stretches o'er the land. 
With shouts, the Trojans, rushing from afar, 
Proclaimed their motions, and provoked the war ; 
So -when inclement winter vex the plain 
With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 
To warmer scenes the cranes imbodiod fly 
With noise and order through the midway sky ; 
To pigmy nations wounds and de »th they bring 
And all the war descends upon the wing. 

Hind III. 5 seq. 

These pigmies were people about eighteen lingers high. 
Their height is indicated in their name ; for the Greek pygme 
denotes the length of the forearm, from the point of the elbow 
to the joint of the fi.st. Their abode is placed by Homer near 
his fabulous and mystic ocean. Later writers, less indefinite as 
to the locality, place them in the interior of Africa on towards 
Ethiopia, near the sources of the Nile ; whither the cranes 
came from the north to contend with them for the products of 
the earth. Strabo, with an affectation of accuracy, divides the 
pigmies into two classes ; of which one contained those wliich 
were three spans high, and the other, those which were five 
spans. high. " It was," he gravely states, " the former who 
fought with the cranes." Ctesias describes a similar race of 
dwarfs as existing in India. Other authors speak of the 
northern pigmies, who dwelt near the legendary Tlmle; as 
well as a race of pigmies in Caria, in Asia Minor. Ovid, and 
other ancient poets, found the pigmies suitable employment, 
or turned them to account as playthings for their- wit. A 
favourite amusement with them was to contrast their petty 
proportions with the huge and brawny dimensions of Hercules. 

When a better acquaintance with the earth and its in- 
habitants had caused these fables to fall into disrepute, or 
consigned them to the domain of mythology, grave history 
began to speak of dwarfs, without, however, discriminating 
between the fabulous and the true. According to the defini- 
tion of Aulus Gellius, dwarfs were human beings of a short 
and low stature, standing but little above the soil. In this 
description he followed the popular view of dwarfs, according 
to which, the name is given to individuals of the human race, 
the size of whom is much below the middle size of their race. 
But in scientific language, the application of the word dwarf 
is restricted to the instances on which the climinutiveness of 
the stature depends on the small volume of all the parts of the 
body ; so that a general reduction of size, in due proportion of 
the several members, is preserved. Buffon and others have 
attempted more, precision. Proceeding on the assumption 
that the normal height of human beings varies from four to 
six feet, they consider as giants all whose height is above six 
feet, and as dwarfs, all whose height is under four feet. 

In the period of the degeneracy of the Roman people it is 
that dwarfs come into prominence on the page of history. With 
worn and degraded- affections, the voluptuous Roman, wearied 
of natural and ordinary pleasures, sought excitement in what 
was strange, unusual, deformed, and monstrous. Not satisfied 
with the rare instances of dwarfs which nature presented, 
men, greedy of gain, made it a trade to produce dwarfs, in. 
order to pander to the perverted taste or the brutal passions 
of the great and the opulent. By confining individuals of 
diminutive size in boxes, made for the purpose, and by the 
■use of bandages devised so as to hinder the natural growth, 
they produced monstrosities, and made themselves guilty of a 



species of slow homicide. Pleasures prepared by this horrible 
and disgraceful art were worthy of princes; whose souls, at 
once ignoble and atrocious, aimed to diversify the indvdgences 
of debauchery by the sight of pain and blood. Accordingly, 
among those who most eagerly sought these gratifications, the 
emperors, Tiberius, Domitian, and Heliogabalus have pre- 
cedence. Tiberius admitted to his table a dwarf, in whom 
he tolerated great licence of speech ; and who, with a brutality, 
not vmlike his master's, hastened the execution of a citizen 
charged with a political misdemeanor. Domitian collected a 
number of dwarfs, in order to form of them a troop of diminu- 
tive gladiators. Following his example, Heliogabalus defiled 
Ms court with male and female dwarfs. Marc Antony is 
recorded as having in his house a dwarf less than two feet 
high. Even Augustus exhibited on the stage a young man of 
good family of similar stature, and who weighed only seven- 
teen pounds. Scarcely larger was the dwarf whom his grand- 
daughter Julia kept for her guilty pleasures. Pliny mentions 
the Roman knights, whose height was about three feet. 
According to Champollion, the Egyptian princes also had 
their dwarfs. Among the Turks, dwarfs are sought for as 
objects of amusement. On the conquest of Mexico, the 
Spaniards found in the palace of Montezuma several dwarfs, 
who had been purchased for the amusement of the sovereign. 
Thus, in ancient as well as modern times, in the new world as 
well as the old, dwarfs have been sought for, and kept in 
mansions and in palaces for the amusement of princes and the 
derision of courtiers. Such is the perversity of the human will. 
In modern times a better spirit has prevailed. That better spirit, 
however, is not without its exceptions. When towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the fashion of "court fools," 
as the phrase was, began to decline, dwarfs were employed in 
their stead to diversify the routine, and relieve the tedium of 
noble or royal existence. By force of contrast, those pitiable 
mannikius enhanced the pleasures of elevated rank, according 
to the words, " I think of what I am in seeing what thou art." 
Catherine dc Medici brought together a number of male and 
female dwarfs, between couples of whom she formed marriages, 
which however remained sterile. More recently, dwarfs have 
become purely objects of curiosity. By men. of science, how- 
ever, their conformation and history have of late been carefully 
studied, and valuable instruction in physiology has been gained. 
In this case, as in others, it has been found that for a complete 
and useful knowledge of ^nature, nature must be investigated 
in departures from its ordinary forms, and in the infractions of 
its own laws. The moral philosopher, too, has found Iris 
account in carefully observing the influences produced on 
character by the disturbing and modifying causes put into 
operation by dwarfism. This branch of study has been far 
from pleasurable, seeing that the littleness of mind which 
commonly characterise* the dwarf, begetting vanity, presump- 
tion, and self-conceit, excites a pity, which borders on con- 
tempt. It will, however, be not without advantage should it 
lead to a system of moral and intellectual training, specially 
adapted to the peculiarities of the case. Of such a training 
there is great need, for in general, dwarfs are a neglected 
class. 

The cause of dwarfism, after all the researches of the scien- 
tific, remains in obscurity. We have here one of those 
anomalies in which with all her regularity, nature sometimes 
indulges. In the constitution of some parents there may be 
tendencies which, issue in the birth of dwarfs. Yet, if such is , 
the case, those teudencies seem as little subject to law as the 
general fact of dwarfism itself. Mention is made of a woman 
who gave birth to eight children ; of which the third, the 
fifth, and the seventh, attained to the ordinary stature, while 
the other five were dwarfs. A German female was bom of 
parents of the ordinary height, who, however, had previously 
produced a dwarf. At the age of eight years this girl was 
only eighteen mches high, and her weight was about that of a 
new-bom infant. She was lively and gay, but not very intel- 
ligent. She did not begin to walk and speak till near her 
fourth year. Her first set of teeth were late in appearing. 
Her pulse beat about ninety strokes in a minute. 
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• : j)i S ease is sometimes connected with dwarfism' in such a 
way as to wear some appearance of being its cause. Dantlow, 
thirty inches high, was very rickety, and even monstrous in 
his formation. His smallness of stature appears to have 
arisen from the malformations produced in his bones and 
limbs especially in the vertebral column, by the rickets. 
Though without arms, and afflicted with a grievous malady, 
he wa D s, at thirty years of age, of an agreeable figure, and full 
of intelligence and address. He wrote a legible hand in Latin 
and Russ with his left foot. By the same means he made pon- 
drawings and engravings of no mean kind. He also knitted 
stockings, and for that purpose formed needles of wood. He 
ate as well as dressed and undressed himself, with his left 
foot. In a word, he executed a great number of almost 
incredible things. Having a great desire for knowledge, he 
learned with great facility. At the same time, he succeeded 
in maintaining a cheerful disposition. 

This instance suffices to show, that dwarfs are not necessarily 
those churls, or those idiots which some authorities have fan- 
cied. A proof to the same effect is found in Nannetta 
Stocker, who was exhibited as a dwarf in. the early part of 
this century. She was very intellectual, and had great skill 
on the piano. The following inscription on her tombstone, 
which stands in the graveyard of St. Phillip, in Birmingham, 
expresses the opinion which was entertained of this remark- 
able dwarf by all who knew her : — 

5n JiTumorg 



NANNETTA STOCKER, 

Who quitted this life the fourth day of May, 1S19, 
at the age of thirty-nine years. 

The smallest woman of this kingdom, and one of the most accomplished. 
She was not more than thirty-three inches high. 

She was a native of Austria. 

The cure of dwarfism, lies beyond the reach of human art. 
Yet, whatever tends to improve the natural development and 
general vigour of the human frame, may not unreasonably bo 
supposed to exert a favourable check on tendencies to the 
production o? dwarfs. Our ordinary modes of life are unhap- 
pily detrimental to the soundness, vigour, and due develop- 
ment of the human frame. As an animal, man is subject to 
the ordinary laws of animal existence ; and there is little 
reason to doubt that a proper regard in intermarriages to the 
soundness and general well-being of the constitution, would, 
under the favour of Divine Providence, in due time give birth 
to a rase of men far superior to that which now exists, and 
less liable to the painful exceptions in distortion and diminu- 
tive statiu'o that occasionally appear. The conclusion finds 
support in the fact, that dwarfs are not seldom rickety. This 
disorder has its origin partly in a weak and disordered 
maternal frame, and in bad and ignorant nursing ; and might 
be expected to yield, at least to some extent, to the healing 
and strengthening operation of that vase physiological educa- 
tion, which all human beings, and specially girls, ought to 
receive as a part of their training in the home and in the 
school. 

NICHOLAS l'ERUY, SliilXAMED 1SEKE. 

Nicholas Perry offers a subject of considerable interest, 
because born nearer our own times, and at an epoch when the 
importance of observation was better felt, his life has been 
more exactly studied, not only in regard to his physical con-, 
dition, but also his intellectual and moral faculties. Ho was 
born in November, 1711, at Plaisnes in the principality of 
Salins, in the mountains called the Vosges, in the north-east of 
France. His parents were well formed, and of ordinary 
stature. They had several children after him. At the time 
of Iris birth he was eighteen inches long, and weighed twelve 
ounces. The pains of labour- were felt twice, and each time 
they lasted four and twenty hours. He was carried to church 
to be baptised on a dish decorated with fringe. His first 
cractle was a large wooden shoe carefully padded. So small 



was his mouth that he could not use the nipple, and he" was m 
consequence fed' on goats' milk. At six months he was 
attacked by the small-pox. When eighteen months old, he 
began to speak ; but it was not before the end of his second 
year that he was able to walk. Gay, lively, petulant, like a- 
squirrel, he was ever in movement and always out of place.- 
The most constant and closest attention was required to -keep 
him out of danger. As a precaution a separate apartment was 
assigned as his playroom. The coarse fare customary in the 
mountains, such as greens and potatoes seasoned with a little 
lard, was his.' only food until the age of six. During thii* 
period he gave no signs of growth. His superstitious parents 
fancied that he was under some evil fascination. ' Some writers 
describe, him in Ms childhood, fighting like a brave knight 
against turkey-cocks, and putting them to flight. They also 
speak of an ewe who took him under her patronage. 

His fame began to spread. Curiosity brought strangers 
from all sides to see and examine him. Stanislaus, the 
benevolent king of Poland, who, after losing his crown, 
assumed the title of Duke of Lorraine, heard of the new Lil- 
liputian, and requested to see him. His father took him in a- 
basket, which he carried on his arm, to Luneville, where the 
duke resided. His grace was astounded at the sight, and pro- 
posed to his father that the boy should remain in his palace^ 
The villager had great difficulties hi coming to a conclusion,- 
but reflecting on the advantages which were likely to ensue to 
his family as well as the child, he yielded to the desire. At 
this epoch, he was carefully examined by Monsieur Kast, the 
queen's physician, who reported on him to the following 
effect : — " All the parts of his body were well proportioned. 
He had a pretty face, a well-made aquiline nose ; his eyes 
were of a deep brown colour ; his hair white and silvery ; he- 
was partially marked with the sinall-pox. He weighed -nine 
pounds seven ounces, and was about two-mid-twenty inches 
high." 

A new era now commenced for Nicholas Ferry. Clothes 
and furniture correspondent to his own size were made for 
him. . A delicate and nutritious diet succeeded the humble 
fare of Ms father's cottage. He became an object of vivid 
interest in the duke's com-t. Amusements were devised fof 
his recreation. He was sought after and caressed by the ladies 
of honour. He was the jewel and the toy of the whole 
palace. He seemed destined to lead a golden existence. But 
his higher faculties remained inert. His friends and admirers 
were unable to teach him to read and write, and all their 
efforts failed to excite within him any religious ideas. To 
dance, and to beat the time of the dance with some exactness, 
were the only lessons in which he made proficiency. - The 
historians of the time declare that his intelligence was little 
above that of a well-trained dog. Nor do they appear to have 
been in error, for when, a fortnight after his arrival at Lune-. 
ville, his mother came to see him, he scarcely- knew her. 
However, at her departure the instinct of nature revived 
within him : he threw Iiirnself into her arms, loaded her with 
kisses, and at first refused to be separated. Though ordinarily 
he manifested little sensibility, he formed a singular attach- 
ment to his princely patron. Then it was that he received the 
surname of Bebe. The following was the occasion:— In -his- 
fruitless attempts at acquiring the art of reading, he succeeded 
only in mastering the vowels. All the consonants he pro- 
nounced indistinctly as B. Stanislaus, in amusement, imi- 
tating his voice, called him B, B, Bebe. The joke became a 
nickname, which he never lost. 

At six years of age his voice had no more volume than that 
of an infant a year old. His knees, especially the right knee," 
protruded somewhat, a circumstance which diminished his 
height by about half an inch. Not an instant did he remain 
quiet. Of an extraordinary vivacity, he learned to profit by. 
the instructions he received in exercises of the body. They', 
got made for him a small musket, which he succeeded hi' 
handling -adroitly. He learned some military evolutions. Not 
seldom the court assembled ,to see Bebe', on a large table, go- 
through his exercises in the uniform of a grenadier. . Wliiler 
his intellect remained dormant, the passions were developed: 



